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A Testimony of Norwich Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning WILLIAM ForstTER, deceased. 





The circumstances under which our beloved 
and honored friend, William Forster, was called 
from the field of labor, whilst engaged in the 
service of his Divine Master in a distant land, 
have deeply affected us; and, although, with 
characteristic humility, he expressed a wish, 
only a few days before his decease, that if it 
should be thought right to record anything con- 
cerning him it might be done in a few lines, 
simply testifying that he died in unity with 
Friends, we feel that we have a testimony to bear 
which cannot be confined within such narrow 
limits ;—a testimony to the efficacy of that grace 
whereby he was so eminently qualified for the 
work to which he was called of the Lord, who 
bestowed on him the precious gift in the minis- 

y which he exercised, under the constraining 
love of Christ, during so large a portion of his 
life. 

He was the second son of William and Eliza- 
beth Forster, of Tottenham, and was born there 
on the 23d of 3d month, 1784. His parents 
were consistent members of our religious Society, 
and anxiously concerned that their beloved chil- 
dren might grow up with reverence for the bles- 
sed truths of the Gospel of Christ, and with a 
value for all the testimonies and practices which 
we believe flow from that heavenly source. Our 
dear friend was from his childhood of a very kind 
and affectionate disposition. When very young 
he showed much tender feeling for the sorrows 
and troubles of others, and would seek, by acts 
of kindness and self-sacrifice, to alleviate the 
pain and sickness which he saw around him; 
whilst those much older than himself would often 
draw out his sympathy, and confide to him their 
cares and troubles. In his youth he was greatly 
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affected by the cruelties inflicted on the slave; 
and this early impression deepened with inereas- 
ing years, so as to form a striking feature in his 
character through life. 

He was from his childhoodgensible of the con- 


victions of the Holy Spirit;and in his seventeenth 


year was favored with a remarkable visitation of 


heavenly love, when he was led to review the 
years of his past life, and to contemplate with 
deep feeling the sinfulness of sin and the holi- 
ness of God; and, being brought into a state of 
fear and trembling before him, a clear and strong 
sense was granted of that redemption which 
comes by the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the in- 
estimable value of that sacrifice for sin which he 
made on the cross. Abiding under these pre- 
cious and humbling feelings, he was kept watch- 
ful before the Lord ; and, after passing through 
much conflict and baptism of spirit, he first 
spoke in the ministry in the summer of 1803, in 
the twentieth year of his age, and was recorded 
as a minister in unity about two years after- 
wards. 

His father had designed to introduce him into 
his own business, that of a land-agent, and was 
training him for that occupation ; but, as it soon 
became evident that impressions of religious 
duty were requiring of him a larger sacrifice of 
time and energy than the responsibilities of bu- 
siness would allow, he cheerfully surrendered 
him to the service of his Redeemer. 

Very soon after he was acknowledged as a 
minister he travelled, with the coneurrence of 
his friends, in that character, and was thus en- 
gaged, with but little intermission, for the ten 
succeeding years. Ile visited nearly all the 
Meetings of our religious Society on this island; 
and in many places hi is Christian labors extend- 
ed to Friends in their families. In the love of 
Christ he frequently found it to be his duty to 
appoint Meetings for the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages as he moved along, and often 
where Friends were but little known. Extensive 
and remarkable Were his services of this descrip- 
tion, wherein he was qualified as an ambassador 
for Christ, to testify to the blessedness of his 
Gospel. He was thus occupied for several 
months, in the year 1812, in a visit to the He- 
brides and other isles on the West of Scotland, 
and in the northermost parts of this island; and 
in the following year he paid a more lengthened 





















50 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
and very general visit to Friends and others inj parts of the kingdom, in the exercise of his gift 
Ireland. in the ministry. 
In.the spring of 1815 our beloved friend paid} In the spring of 1843 he was liberated to 
a religious visit to this cityand county, the savor | visit some of the larger Meetings in this country 
of which is still precious to some of us; the | and in Ireland, with particular reference to the 
Gospel message having been accompanied in a| younger Friends attending those Meetings. For 
remarkable degree with the demonstration of the | this class, whether members of our religious So- 
spirit and of power. ciety or in any way connected with it, he at all 
In the year 1816 he was married to Anna! times evinced much Christian solicitude. But 
Buxton, daughter of Thomas Fowell Buxton, of | this feeling of interest on behalf of young per- 
Colne, in the county of Essex, and settled at | sons was not-restricted Within these limits : and 
Bradpole, near Bridport, in Dorsetshire. A few |many who were in no respect associated with 
years after this union he disclosed to the Friends| Friends can testify to the value of his earnest en- 
of Shaftesbury and Sherborne Monthly Meeting, | deavors to promote their temporal and spiritual 
of which he was then a member, an apprehen-| welfare. 
sion of religious duty of an extensive character,! In the 6th month of 1844 he obtained the 
—to labor in the service of the Gospel, among} sympathy and coneurrence of, this Meeting in a 
Friends and other@) in North America. He had | prospect of religious service in the Province of 
long believed that such an act of dedication | Normandy and some other parts of France , where 
would be required of him; and his affectionate Society of Friends and the principles we 
wife, though deeply feéling with him the pros-| profess were for the most part unknown. In this 
pect of this separation, was mercifully enabled | journey he was accompanied by his friends Ed- 
to resign him, and even encourage him to yield, | mund Riehards and Henty Tuke. He visited 
to the call. With the full concurrence of F riends, | most of the large towns in Brittany, and then 
he left her and his infant son, to enter upon this passed into Normandy, in which province, as 
work, in the spring of 1820. well as in the former, he found much spiritual 
He was absent more than five years. In the} enjoyment and true Christian fellowship with 
course of this time he was diligently employed | Protestants, prineipally of the poorer classes. 
in the service of his gracious Lord, attending all | The winter approaching, he returned home about 
the Meetings of Friends then settled in that}the middle of the 12th month, and again entered 
country, and also holding Meetings with others| this field of labor in the 6th month following. 
not of our Society. On his arrival in America| In his first visit be had been principally engaged 
he very early perceived that unsoundness in | in visiting individuals and families at their hou- 
Christian principle was making grievous inroads | ses, remaining for a short time in each town; but 
among Friendsjof the United ‘States. He very | way opened for holding public meetings in the 
deeply felt in thus witnessing that the greatdoc-| northern parts of France. Many opportunities 
trines of redemption were undermined and open- | were afforded him of distributing books explain- 
ly disavowed. Christ was precious to him, and | ing the principles of Friends; and he visited 
he was strengthened unflinchingly to bear testi- | many schoolmastets and heads of colleges, to the 
mony to the whole truth of his glorious Gospel; | relief of his own mind. He had also opportu- 
This he was enabled to do in the meekness Of | nities of introducing the subject of slavery and 
wisdom, moving along in those critical times} the slave-trade amongst the civil authorities and 
with great cireumspection, humilityand love. He| many other persons in official stations, and of 
-deeply felt with faithful, suffering brethren in} distributing portions of the Holy Scriptures to 
their trials, and im his turn he largely par-| the military and in the educational establish- 
took of theirsympathy and encouragement; and| ments. He returned the certificate in the 8th 
we believe that the steadfastness ofthis faith con- | month, 1845, having to acknowledge the good- 
tributed not a little to strengthen them in main-| ness of God in the support he had received 
taining their fidelity to their Lord. from time to time in the course of the engage- 
After his return from America he was for | ment. 
several years far less occupied in travelling in} Verysoon after his return from the Continent 
the work of the ministry than had before been | he embarked a second time for America, having 
the case ; but he was diligently concerned to oc-| been appointed, with three other Friends, as a 
cupy the talents entrusted to him in the service deputation from the Yearly Meeting to convey 
of his Lord, both amongst his friends and neigh- | an Epistle of Counsel to those Friends who had 
bors, andin visiting the “Meetings in his own and | recently separated from Indiana Yearly Meeting 
adjacent counties ; yet he had from one time to! on the question of the anti-slavery movement. 
another to visit the churches, and to hold Meet-| He was favored to return in safety, with his com- 
ings with the inhabitants at large, im some more | panions, in the-5th month, 1846. 
distant parts of the nation. The continuance of the African slave-trade, 
In the year 1837 he removed to Norwich ; and | with its attendant cruelties, together with the un- 
for some years after his coming amongst us he| righteous system of slavery, often brought him 
travelled with our full concurrence, in different ' into very painful exercise of mind ; and under 
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this feeling he was s coustraiped, ‘front a sense of | service of the Gospel, rior to his last eventful 


religious duty, to surrender bimself for the ardu- 
ous undertaking of presenting to the Sovereigns, 
and others in authority in Europe, the Address 
issued bythe Yearly Meeting in 1849. He en- 
tered at once upon this service, in which he was 
accompanied by several of his friends in succes- 
sion, and in the course of the succeeding twelve 
months he visited the capitals of nearly all the 
Northern and Central States of Europe, and 


many other cities and towns, and with but one or | 


two exce ptions obtained interviews with the 
reigning Sovereigns and other persons in authori- 

. besides having effected a large distribution 
» the Address to those in offici al stations. On 


several occasions in the course of this engage- | 


ment he felt called to some religious service in 
the ministry, for the discharge of which the way 
satisfactorily opened. 


In the 3d month of the following year he | 


again left home to present the Address to the 
Queen of Spain. This having been effected, he 
remained several weeks in Madrid, and during 
that time was diligently engaged, with his com- 
panion, in extensively cire vulating the Address. 
In the summer of ‘1852 he laid before us a 
concern to pay a visit, in the love of Christ, to 
the descendants of the ancient Vaudois in the | 
Valleys of Piedmont, with some other service in | 
the North of Italy, and left home for this object 
in the following autumn. He was accompanied | 
by his friend William Holmes, of Alton; and 
they were afterwards joined by Jules Paradon, | 
of Nismes. This interesting people received 
him with very great cordiality and openness. 
He was enabled to visit ne arly “all their commu- 
nities, holding Meetings with them, and in some 
cases visiting them in their families. He often 
suffered from much bodily infirmity, which ren- 
dered the precipitous character of the mountain- 
paths particularly trying to him; but he was 
strengthened to overcome these difficulties, and 
to accomplish the service. His religious labors 
in these valleys, and in other parts of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, were peculiarly interesting to 
him, as they brought him into communication 
with many enlightened persons awakened to a 


sense of the spirituality of the Gospel. The} 


impression left on the minds of those in the Val- 
leys of Piedmont is well expressed by themselves 
in a testimonial addressed to Friends of this 


country at the close of his visit, from which we | 


give the following extract :—‘‘ We cannot avoid 
assuring you that we have been abundantly re- 


freshed, cheered, encouraged and strengthened | 


by the words and deeds of Christian love of our 
dear brother William Forster. Our feeling is 
that it is certainly the Lord who has brought him 
amongst us, that his Spirit has kept and strength- 
ened him, has put the thoughts into his heart 
and the words upon his lips.” 

Such is the brief outline of some of the jour- 
neys undertaken by our beloved friend in the 





ission. In endeavoring to retrace his character 
we desire to avoid everything that might tend to 
exalt the creature, and would ascribe all the glory 
to Him who hath said, “ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 

We have seen that his early manhood was 
marked by devotedness to the service of the 
Lord. From one time to another he was brought 
very low in reflecting upon the serious nature of 
the services in which he was engaged; but, as 
watchfulness and prayer were the clothing of his 
mind. it was given him to feel that his sufficiency 
was not of himself; and in a thankful sense of 
help from the Lord he surrendered himself to 
his service. 

It was his privilege early to partake in his re- 
| ligious engagements of the care and sympathy 
of his parents, and of other Friends of Christian 
experience, who were to Mini as fathers and 
| mothers in the Church; ‘and he greatly valued 
their counsel and sympathy. He was, we be- 
lieve, at all periods of life reverently concerned 
to wait for the renewed puttings forth of the 
heavenly Shepherd in the exercise of the minis- 
| try entrusted to him. Few knew the conflicts 
of spirit which he passed through before he dis- 
closed prospects of religious service to his friends. 
Under these baptisms ‘he had a faithful and ex- 
perienced friend in his beloved wife, who shared 
with him in his religious exercises; and it was 
his desire, after having been thus engaged, not 
| to be anxious as to the effects of his labors. It 
| was in the obedience of faith that he entered 
| upon them, and he could leave the result to Him 
| who find called him to the work. This was a 
| marked feature in his character, not only in early 
| life, but in all his subsequent engagements for 
the benefit of his fellow-men. 

His ministry was remarkably characterized by 
a freshness which evidenced that it lowed from 
the living spring’ He often dwelt on the lan- 
guage of “ancient evangelical prophecy ;” and 
| whilst it was given him to hold up to view some- 
times one portion of Divine truth, and sometimes 
| another, all pointed to Christ. And om several 
| occasions before he left us there was ample proof 
that the precious gift in the ministry, which had 
been conferred upon him in the morning of life, 
was exercised amongst us in his declining years 
in the authority of the Truth, but in the child- 
like simplicity of a true servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

His services for the good of others were not 
confined to his labors as a minister. Combining, 
as he did in a remarkable degree, the gifts and 
graces of the spirit with a large amount of prac- 
| tical wisdom in respect to outward affairs, his 
help and counsel were often sought. When his 
friends were involved in difficulties or visited 
with afflictions, with depth of feeling and clear- 
ness of perception he entered into their circum- 
stances, and ministered with skill to their help 
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and relief, comforting with the comfort where- 
with he himself was comforted of God. 

The discipline of our religious Society afford- 
ed wide scope for the exercise of that Christian 
forbearance and tenderness of spirit in which he 
was concerned to hold up the standard of Gospel 
order ; and his sound judgment, in dependence 
on Divine wisdom, rendered his counsel truly 
valuable in all our meetings for transacting the 
affairs of the Church: and at one period of his 
life much of his time, when not actively employed 
in travelling as a minister, was taken up in the 
fulfilment of appointments in the service of the 
Yearly Meeting,—a work which brought with it, 
to his exercised mind, no small amount of deep 
and serious thoughtfulness. 

He was endued with strong natural abilities, 
and possessed a large and comprehensive mind; 
but he was naturally of a retired disposition : 
he shunned popularity, and shrunk from public 
notice. 

He deeply felt for the poor in their sufferings 
and privations, and was often successfully en- 
gaged, both at home and abroad, in devising and 
carrying out measures for their relief. This 
practical Christian benevolence was called into 
action on an extensive scale during the memora- 
ble famine in Ireland, in the winter of 1846— 
7. The services he rendered on that occasion, 
which were undertaken from a sense of religious 
duty, occasioned him much mental suffering; but 
this did not deter him from making himself in 
timately acquainted with the full extent of the 
wretchedness and misery by which he was sur- 
rounded; and ample testimony has been borne to 
the value of those services in strengthening the 
hands of Friends and others in that land, and in 
effecting a large amount of positive good by his 
own immediate efforts. 

At the Yearly Meeting of 1853 the subject of 
the Address on Slavery and the Slave-trade was 
again brought under consideration; and it was 
concluded to appoint a deputation to place it in 
the hands of the President and others in authori- 
ty in the United States of America. It was 
after undergoing very close exercise of mind that 
our beloved friend became willing to take part in 
this work. He felt his many bodily infirmities, 
and other considerations pressed heavily upon 
him ; but devotedness to the service of his Re- 
deemer outweighed them all. In much broken- 
ness of spirit, in Christian feeling towards the 
slaveholders, and in heartfelt pity for the suffer- 
ing slave, he was given up to the service; and 
his friends, while entering into sympathy with 
him, encouraged him to go forth. 

In connexion with this appointment, his mind 
was drawn, in sympathy and love, towards Friends 
of some of the Meetings surrounded by a slave 
population, more particulary in parts of North 
Carolina and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. And, 
having for some years previously apprehended 


















































































































































































































































































































that it might be required of him to makg another 
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visit to Friends of New England, and to visit 
the inhabitants of some parts of British North 
Awmerica, he felt that the time was come for him 
to enterupon the service, and laid this weighty 
concern before our Mouthly Meeting. Wewere 
brought into deep sympathy with our dear friend 
in this extended prospect of service at his ad- 
vanced age, and under much bodily infirmity ; 
we loved and honored him as a father in the 
Church; we felt the loss which we should sus- 
tain in his leaving us for so great a length of 
time; but such was our unity with him as a min- 
ister of the Gospel, and our belief that he was 
called thereto by the Great Head of the Church, 
that we felt it right to liberate him for the work. 
In this the Quarterly Meeting, under a feeling 
of much solemnity, fully concurred. 

His beloved wife, though in a feeble state of 
health, was enabled to surrender him to the en- 
gagement, with which she had full unity, with 
that submission and devotedness to the Lord 
which she had evinced on many previous occa- 


|sions. He embarked at Liverpool early in the 


9th month, 1853, with his brother Josiah For- 
ster, John Candler and William Holmes, who 
were united with him in the appointment; and 
they were favored to land in safety at Boston on 
the 16th of the same month. They proceeded 
to Washington, where they saw the President of 
the United States, and performed the service as- 
signed to them. They then travelled with dili- 
gence through many of the Southern and West- 
ern States of the Union, for the purpose of see- 
ing the Governors of the several States, and 
reached the neighborhood of one of the Meet- 
ings of Friends of Tennessee, in North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, on the last day of that year. 

On the two following days they attended two 
Meetings of Friends at Hickory Grove and 
Friendsville. In these Meetings, as well as in 
some others which he had attended in the course 
of their travels, our dear friend was strengthened, 
in much brightness and power, but in humility 
and in love, to labor in the ministry of the 
Gospel. 

On the 3d of Ist month, 1854, he proceeded, 
with his fellow-travellers, on their wey to the 
next Meeting in Tennessee. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning he was taken seriously ill at the 
ferry-house on the Holston River. This illness 
was attended with alarming symptoms, which 
continued for several days, when there was a 
little improvement, and hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. Our dear friend bore his suf- 
ferings and many outward privations, and his far- 
distant separation from those he so dearly loved, 
with much meekness and gentleness, and in a 
quiet, submissive frame of mind; remarking at 
one time to his brother, in reference to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, that he 
had scarcely had a murmuring thought. A few 
days afterwards he dictated a letter to his belov- 
ed wife, in which he took an affectionate and 
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washing beast of he or,and of Me son and ak 
ter,and other near and dear relatives and friends; 
adding, “This is a very solemn chastening. I 
am brought very low, never so low before. I 
often suffer a great deal both of acute and obtuse 
ain. I do not say much about myself; there is 
very little to say; but I do not murmur, and 
nowand then catch hold of something which com- 
forts, especially when I can think of the Saviour 
as I could wish to do.’’ 

On another day he remarked, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ are words which compre- 
hend all I wish for. It has never been with me 
to say much of myself. If I can but be favored 
the remaining days to live to the honor of Christ.” 
On first-day morning, the 22d, after two or three 
hymns were read to him, the last on the praises 
of the Redeemer, he spoke with much sweetness 
and genuine humility, remarking in substance 
that all he hoped for was to be just ate} 
within the gates of the city, and, if there was 
one seat lower than another, to be on it, trusting 
that all that was against him would be blotted 
out of the book of remembrance. Some conver- 
sation afterwards passed on the slavery question, 
when he expressed his strong desires that all may 
be treated with gentleness and mildness, not in 
irritating and reproachful language. The follow- 
ing morning, at his request, a few verses were 
read from the second chapter of the Epistle to 
the Philippians, when he expressed, with much 
feeling, his sense of the preciousness of Christ’s 
pleading for us,—of knowing him for our inter- 
cessor; adding, ‘“‘ How comprehensive are the 
words, ‘I know that Thou hearest me always.’ ” 
How full of comfort they were to him ! 

His mind had been preserved in much clear- 
ness ; but, his illness increasing, his friends be- 
came more doubtful of his recovery: a state of 
unconsciousness came on, and early in the morn- 
ing of sixth-day, the 27th of the Ist month, 
1854, he very quietly expired, in the 70th year 
of his age, having been a minister upwards of 
50 years. 

His remains were taken to Friendsville, about 
eight miles distant, and interred in the burial- 
ground of Friends at that place, on the 29th of 
the same month. There was a numerous attend- 
ance of Friends and others; and it was a time 
of much solemnity. 

He had of later times, when engaged in the 
ministry, not unfrequently spoken of the prom- 
ises of ‘the Gospel as the inheritance of the fol- 
lowers of Christ in all ages: of these promises, 
we. reverently trust, he is now a blessed partaker. 


A Testimony from Newberry Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held in Friendsville, Blount Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, concerning WILLIAM ForRSTER, 
late of Earlham Road, England. 


It having pleased the Almighty to call from 
works to rewards this our beloved friend, while 
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engaged in a religious visit to Friends in this 
State, therefore it is that we feel our minds 
drawn to give forth a short testimony concerning 
him and his last Gospel labors. From the 
evincement of genuine evidences of C hristianity, 
we believe him to have been an instrument in 
the hands of the Lord for the promotion of truth 
and righteousness in the earth: and by an un- 
reserved submission to the manifestations of the 
will of his Divine Master do we believe him to 
have been eminently serviceable in pleading the 
cause of the oppressed and down-trodden in our 
t Not only did he seem favored to bring to 
or color, but in the meek and Christian manner 
! 


land. 

view the rights of all men of whatever nation 
in which he pressed the consideration of those 
rights on the minds of all in authority, did he 


vindicate our beloved Society from being influ- 
enced by fanaticism; there by opening the way 
for the labor of those who might be moved by 
the love and spirit of the Gospel, as he was 


| 


moved to bear testimony against the wrong and 
cruelty of American Slavery. 

But to what degree of fruitfulness soever his 
labors for the African race may ripen, we feel 
that his visit of Gospel love to Friends of this 
place was one of Divine ordering, he being pub- 
licly enabled to bear testimony to the ennobling 
character and enlarged views of our Society. 
Holy help seemed abundantly granted him, in 
bringing to view the Christian’s progress, from 
the earliest submission to Divine requirings up 
to the final close of his labors, when an endless 
period of enjoyment awaits him beyond the 
grave, where the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father. In his visits.to 
some of the families of Friends he seemed highly 
favored, in feeling after the condition of their 
minds, and administering advice and counsel 
suitable to their situation. Unto those on whom 
the burden of the testimonies of truth seemed 
to rest he offered the word of encouragement, 
tenderly sympathizing with such in all their deep 
wadings and engagements of mind for the main- 
tenance of the doctrines and practices of our So- 
ciety in all their purity. He expressed to some 
that it was, in a great measure, to see such, and 
feel with them in their concern, that his mind 
was drawn to Tennessee in the evening of his 
day; and to one friend he remarked, that in 
mingling with Friends he felt renewed evidence 
of the correctness of his concern, even though he 
should not be permitted to proceed further— 
which indeed proved to be the closing labor of 
his life; having proceeded about eight miles on 
his way to another settlement of Friends , he was 
taken sick with pneumonia. He was confined 
near four weeks, when he quietly passed from 
works to rewards, on the 27th of Ist month, 1854, 
in the 70th year of his age, leaving behind him 
an example of dedication worthy of imitation by 
all who survive him. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Meet- 
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ing aforesaid, held the 5th of the 8th month, 
1854. James ©. ALLEN, Clerk. 


FREE LABOR COTTON. 


It may not be generally known in this coun- 
try, that cotton is being cultivated in Algiers to 
a considerable extent. We condense from the 
Annales d’ Afrique, for the months of March 
and April ultimo, an interesting account of the 
results of the cotton crop in that colony, for the 
year 1854, just expired.. But for the rains that 
fell in the spring, the crop would, it is estimated, 
have amounted to three times that of 1853; and 
but for the frosts of autumn, would have cer- 
tainly more than doubled it. The season, how- 
ever, appears to have been quite an exceptional 
one; yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
quantity g gathered exceeded that of the crop of 
the previous year, and was superior in quality. 
Whenever the plant outlived the rains and the 
frosts, it abundantly rewarded the attention be- 
stowed upon its cultivation. 

It is necessary to observe, that the three de- 
partments, namely, Oran, Algie srs, and Constan- 
tine, into which Algeria is divided, differ widely, 
and therefore must not be included in the same 
category. The province of Oran, for instance, 
has proved itself supcrior to the other two. Last 
year, there was scarcely a settler who did not 
sow cotton, to a greater or less extent, and only 
for the damage done to the plant by the autumn 
frosts, their efforts would undoubtedly have been 
crowned with striking success. As it was, even, 
the results were highly encouraging. The qual- 
ity of the staple; the luxuriance and strength 

of the growth; the remarkable fact that the 
plant which is elsewhere annual, is often bien- 
nial and triennial in the department of Oran, 
prove that the soil is eminently favorable to its 
cultivation. This is attributed to the salt that 
abounds in it, for it has been remarked that the 
finest kinds of American cotton thrive best in 
similar localities. Some naturalists, however, 
ascribe the luxuriance of the plant to a peculiar- 
ity in the water. Be the cause what it may, it 
is certain that the cultivation of cotton is likely 
to be very rapidly developed. 

The province of Algiers stands only in the 
second rank, although its colonization by Euro- 
a and the cultivation of the cotton- plant, 

ave been prosecuted on a far more extensive 
scale than in Oran. This is owing to the cir- 
cumstance of tobacco cultivation being so lucra- 
tive and so prosperous a branch of agriculture. 
Nevertheless, the attempts which have been 
made to grow cotton, have been so successful as 
greatly to stimulate the zeal of the colonists. 
This year, nearly 1800 hectares (about 4060 
acres) have been reserved for cotton-plantations, 
being an enormous increase on previous years. 

But few facts have been collated to form a ba- 
sis for any very decided opinion on the capa- 
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bilities of the province of Constantine, for grow- 
ing this valuable plant. Amongst other isolated 
facts, however, it is gratifying to record that 
the natives are turning their attention to the 
subject, and are employing European laborers. 
One of these natives the Kaid Gullma, has 42 
hectares (about 94 acres) under cultivation, and 
is cultivating according to the most approved 
and scientific methods with great success. The 
seed, instead of being sown broad-cast, is sown 
in tufts, by the line, and at regular distances of 
one metor. Each spot is watered four or five 
times, and the subsequent thinning out per- 
formed with great skill. His crop last year 
consisted of half Louisiana, and half long sta- 
ple Georgia kinds. This year it has not been 
injured, and i is expected to yield largely. The 
Kaid personally superintends his plantations, 
employing only European labor, and the Gov- 
ernment inspectors, who expected to find the 
rude Arab system in full operation, were as- 
tonished to find him familiar with the most ap- 
proved modes of cultivation. Nor is this a sin- 
gle instance. Ten other natives, of some note, 
have commenced growing cotton on a scale of 
from one to five hectares,* and as far as they 
have gone, have succeeded admirably. 


These encouraging results are said to be 
mainly due to the energy of M. Merino, the 
head of the Arab department of Guelma, who 
stimulated the chiefs to distinguish themselves 
in this manner, and induced them to follow the 
instructions on the cultivation of cotton pub- 
lished by M. Hardy, the Director of the Cen- 
tral Nursery. 


‘‘It is very desirable that the heads of the 
other Arab Departments,” observes the writer 
of the article we are quoting from, “should 
dwell upon these conclusive facts. Much will 
have been done for the tranquillity and the pros- 
perity of Algeria, when the native dignitaries 
shall have been familiarized with the advantages 
of our civilization. A native chief who sees a 
fine crop of cotton growing and ripening under 
his eyes, scarcely thinks of fomenting troubles 
and preaching a holy war. 


“ We cannot too earnestly recommend 
tending cultivators of cotton to profit by the ex- 
perience of others ; to select their ground, and 
to utilize them each according to its nature. It 
is clear to us, that the idea of a uniform culti- 
vation has proved fatal to many growers. Most 
of them seek in vain to grow the long staple 
Georgian sort, on soils on which that of Louisi- 
ana would thrive admirably. Their own interest 
should prompt them not to attempt the cultiva- 
tion, at any risk, of the richest product, but 
rather to seek to grow that which is most cer- 
tain. This, however, is a question of prudence, 


* A French hectare is about two acres and a quarter 
English. [Ed. A.S.R.] 
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which only time and experience will enti 
them to comprehend. 

“In conclusion, and we are happy to have so 
gratifying a fact to record, the crop of 1854 
confirms the opinions and strengthens the hopes 
that had been expressed as to the possibility of 
growing cotton on a large and remunerative 
scale in Algeria. It has “been proved, that ere 
many years, French Africa will become the seat 
of a most extensive cultivation of that raw ma- 
terial which is so vital to the existence of mod- 
ern industry.” 

We feel sure that the advocates of the Free- 
labor movement, and indeed all who are looking 
forward to the development by European or in- | 
digenous free-labor, of the products of tropical 
countries, as one means of undermining Sla- 
very, will be much interested in the results of 
these attempts at cotton-growing in Algeria. | 
More than three hundred millions of pounds of 
cotton-wool are annually imported into England 
and France from various countries, of which | 
enormous quantity, England alone consumes 
two-thirds ; the bulk of which is the produce of | 
slave, or of what can be scarcely termed free- | 
labor. It is highly gratifying, therefore, to find | 


that European energy and labor are being di- 
rected successfully to the cultivation of a plant, 
the profitable production of which may be re- 
garded as the mainstay of the system of Slay ery. 


Nor is this the only encouraging fact, for we 

find that the Governor of Martinique (the Count | 
de Gueydon) has, by a decree of the 21st April, | 
offered a series of premiums to encourage the 

cultivation and exportation of cotton. At pre- 

sent, the premium applies only to the districts 

of the South, of Saint Lucia, Saint Anne, Ma- 

rin, and Saint Austin. This series of premiums 
is thus stated : 

One hundred franes per hectare of cotton- 
plants, the plantation to be not less than three 
years old, and the plants to be clean and sound. | 
No plantation to consist of less than four hec- | 
tares, and the premiums to be limited, for the | 
present, to 100 hectares. The premiums to be 
awarded by a Commission to be ultimately ap- 
pointed. 

The premium on exportation is to be applica- 
ble to all the cottons of the colony, irrespective 
of locality, and is to consist of ‘ first premium 
of one hundred francs per hundred ilo- 
grammes,* so long as the annual exportation 
from the colony shall remain below twenty-five 
thousand kilogrammes ; and a second premium 
of fifty francs per hundred kilogrammes when 
the annual exportation shall equal or exceed 
fifty thousand kilogrammes. When it has reached 
this amount, the premiums to be established on 
a new basis; but they are not to be awarded 
for quantities of less than a hundred kilo- 
paapinnn, and on a certificate setting forth their 


* Two pounds and a quarter English [E d. 


‘States of America, 
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origin. It is to be paid on the Customs Autho- 
rities’ voucher that the specified quantity has 
been shipped on board a vessel clearing out- 
wards. 

We hope this example will not be lost on the 
local legislatures of our own colonies, several of 
which are capable of producing cotton in almost 
unlimited quantities. It would certainly be 
quite worth the while of any of them to try the 
experiment, and give a spur to the cultivation 
of other staples besides sugar. We shall recur 
to this subject in a future number. 

It is, however, gratifying to record that a few 
private individuals have undertaken to do on a 
small seale in one of our Colonies what the lo- 
cal Legislature of Martinique has done. 

The following is a copy of a small hand-bill 


| which has been recently printed for circulation 


in Montserrat, which island used formerly to ex- 
port considerable quantities of fine cotton. The 
example is quite worth imitating by others. 


** COTTON. 
“ All owners or occupiers of small lots of land, 


take notice ! ! 


“ Some of you can remember when you were 
Slaves, and when Cotton was grown in this Isl- 
and. Now most of the Cotton made into Cloth 
is grown by poor Black Slaves, in the United 
and their masters take all 
the money. 

“ Many good people i in England will not use 
this if they | can help it, and think that you FREE 
people who get paid for your labor can grow 
Cotton BETTER and CHEAPER than it can be 
grown by Slaves. 

** Now to encourage you to try what you can 
do, some ladies in England have given me Fifty 
Dollars to be used as follows : 

‘To the family who shall, on half an acre of 
‘land, in one year, raise the largest quantity.of 
Cotton, Fifteen Dollars. 

“To the family who shall raise 
largest quantity, Ten Dollars. 

“To the family who, in like manner, shall 
raise the largest quantity of the cleanest and 
best cotton, Fifteen Dollars. 

“To the family who shall raise the next 
largest quantity of the cleanest and best, Ten 
Dollars.* 

“ All persons intending to plant Cotton, to 
try for these premiums, will learn all about the 
rules and conditions by applying to me at Wood- 
lands’ Estate. 

‘‘ And I further give noricg, that I engage 
to buy all the cotton which may be raised in con- 
sequence of this notice, at a fair market value, 
for the next three years to come. 

* FRANCIS BurRKE.” 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


the next 


Tn connection with these statements, we quote 
the following extract from a letter written by a 
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German emigrant in Texas, addressed to Elihu 
Burritt. 


“ Our German population in Western Texas, 
now between twenty and thirty thousand, may 


the importance of their position. They con- 
ceive more and more that they are destined to 
put in the extreme West of the Slave States, an 
insurmountable barrier to the further extension 
of Slavery westward ; not by force, not by Slave- 


stealing, and enticing to run away, for they are | 


too scrupulous and conscientious to do this; but 
rather by their steady effort to settle thickly 
and coherently this portion of the country with 
Free Laborers, and to exclude thereby Slave 
plantations ; to produce the same staple articles 
of commerce which heretofore were conceived 


’ 


tobacco.’ 
For an interesting account of these German 


emigrants, see the 41st number of our seventh | 


volume. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1855. 


Letters have been received at this office, 
making inquiry respecting an article contained 
in the 48th number of our last volume, under 
the head of “Hearing for the Deaf.” The 
article in question, as indicated at its close, was 
copied from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, and 
the pamphlet alluded to appears to be a London 
publication ; but the editor of the Review is 
unable to inform his inquiring friends whether 


the pemphlet is to be found in any of the book | 


All his information on 
the subject was derived from the authority cited. 


stores in this country. 


Our readers will find in the present number, 
an interesting article on the subject of free-labor 
cotton, showing various sources from which, 
with proper encouragement, a large supply of 
this important article may be obtained, inde- 
pendent of the labor of unrequited bondmen. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that a very large 
part of the exports of the United States consists 
of cotton, which is produced chiefly by the 
labor of slaves. According to official documents, 
the value of the cotton exported from the United 
States in 1853, was $109,456,404, while the 
exports of other agricultural products, domestic 








animals, &c., amounted to $45,128,445. Of 
this cotton, about two-thirds are exported to 
England. It thus appears that while the people 


: a 7 'of Great Britain are generally opposed to the 
be considered as fully imbued with a sense of | 


existence of negro slavery, and their government 
has abolished the system throughout the British 
dominions, the merchants, the manufacturers 
and people of that island purchase, manufacture, 
and consume a large part of the slave-grown 
cotton of the United States, and thus contribute 
to support the system of negro slavery. 

It certainly needs no argument to prove that 
the whole fabric of negro slavery, slave trade 
and all, is based upon the market for its pro- 


to be producible only by Slave labor; and to | ducts ; and we can hardly expect that the people 


gain thereby the great moral triumph, to show | 
to the world that Slavery is not indispensable | 
for planting and reaping cotton, sugar, rice, and | 


who are engaged in the culture of cotton, and 
who are accustomed to rely upon the labor of 
slaves, will be disposed to change their mode of 
operation in’ consequence of the arguments or 
admonitions of the advocates of emancipation, 
so long as those advocates furnish them with a 


profitable market for the products of servile toil. 


Cotton has now become so interwoven with 
the commerce, the manufactures, and the do- 
mestic wants of our people, that we cannot 
reasonably look for any material diminution in 
the demand for the article, were such diminution 
even desirable in itself. There is no reasonable 


| objection to the production or use of this valu- 


able staple, but it is certainly much to be de- 
plored that it should constitute a pillar to support 


the unrighteous system of negro slavery. It is 


| therefore devoutly to be wished that the adyo- 


cates of universal emancipation may employ 
their energies in finding and rendering available 
the means of a supply of cotton, through the 


| instrumentality of free and requited labor.— 


Situated as the markets of the world now are, 
and blended as are the products of free and 
servile toil, the attainment of this object must 
unquestionably involve some sacrifice of interest. 
It is, however, a truth too clearly established to 
require either argument or illustration for its 
support, that when the labor of freemen is 
brought, upon equal terms, in competition with 
the drudgery of slaves, the former is always 
found the more profitable of the two. Of course, 
the sacrifices which the production of cotton by 
the agency of free and compensated labor would 
require, must be temporary; and we would 
seriously put the question to any one who pro- 
fesses a testimony against the unrighteous system 
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of slavery, whether that testimony can be con- 
sistently supported without withdrawing, as far 
as practicable, from the support of the market 
on which the whole fabric is based. 





Marrrep,—On the 18th of Fourth month last, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Norwich, C. W., An- 
prew Moore, of Norwichville, to Marcarert B. 
Srover, of the former place. 





Diepv,—Of consumption, on the 5th ult., Det- 
pHina Hap ey, in the 22d year of her age—a 
member of West Union Monthly Meeting, Morgan 
Co., Ind. She was of an amiable disposition, and 
seriously thoughtful from early childhood ; fond of 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and remarkable for 
the solidity of her deportment in religious meet- 
ings. She appeared to be firmly attached to the 
principles of Friends, manifesting a concern for 
their support. 

—, On the 29th of Seventh month last, in 
Raysville, Ind., Mirtam Wuirtr, widow of Francis 
White, in the 83d year of her age. During many 
years she acceptably filled the station of elder, and 
by an exemplary course of conduct during a long 
life, gained the esteem of those who knew her. 
She was enabled to bear a protracted illness with 
remarkable patience. 





, On the 3d ult., at his residence near 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Witt1am Hawkes, 
in the 60th year of his age—a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. It was the lot of this dear 
friend to be many years afflicted with pulmonary 
disease, which at times caused him much bodily 
suffering; yet, through the operation of divine 
grace upon his mind, he was enabled to endure 
all in much patience and resignation, humbly re- 
lying on the blessed promises; and as the final 
change approached, he seemed to ripen for eter- 
nity, through the abundant mercy (as he often ex- 
pressed) of his crucified Saviour. 


—, On the 18th ult., in Henry Co., Ind., in 
his 824 year, Perer Larrance, a member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 

—, At her residence in Abington, on the 25th 
ult., in the 35th year of her age, Mary, daughter 
of the late Thomas Rudolph, of Delaware Co., Pa. 
She had, for a very protracted period, labored 
under much weakness and bodily suffering, to 
which\ she submitted with Christian patience and 
resignation. Through her lingering illness she 
was supported by a humble reliance on the Re- 


or 


deemer of men, and was favored near her close | 


with a clear evidence of her acceptance with him. 


—, On the 19th ult., at Spiceland, Indiana, 
Estuer Ann Gause, in the 14th year of her age— 
a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 20th ult., at her residence in Isle 
of Wight Co., Va., Priscinta Coox. in the 75th 
year ot her age, of a protracted illness, which she 
bore with much Christian fortitude, evincing tothe 
last that she had not followed cunningly-devised 
fables, but that her faith and confidence had been 
fixed on the immutable Rock of Ages. She seve- 
ral times expressed to those around that her way 
had been made clear—that she desired that the 
Master in his own time would take her to himself. 
She had for many years acceptably filled the 











station of elder in the Lower Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


BIBLE COLPORTAGE ON THE CONTINENT. 


From the earliest days of the Society, the com- 
mittee sought to extend the circulation of the 
Bible upon the continent, wherever it was possi- 
ble to find entrance for it. There, popery and 
infidelity reigned ; the former, as we have seen, 
hides the Bible; the latter rejects it : for, from 
all the five classes of the human family which 
we have been considering, there might be gather- 
ed a larger class, than any one, spread among 
them all—the class of infidels, or unbelievers of 
the written word altogether. These abound also, 
we grieve to know, in our own Protestant Eng- 
land ; and infidelity often arises from their want 
of knowledge. They do not know the history 
of the volume they reject. Few of them have 
ever read the Book itself, except with intent to 
ridicule it ; and many have it not in their posses- 
sion. 

A new agency, at this period, seemed re- 
quisite in the Roman Catholic countries, where 
the common people more willingly listened to 
persons of their own class, than to a minister of 
the gospel ; and as God “has ehosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty,” 
abundant blessing has been poured out on the 
labors of those who literally “go out in the 
highways and hedges,” with the holy Bible 
in their hands, to distribute it day by day, and 
who are called CoLpoRTEURS. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society began 
to send forth these colporteurs in the year 1837. 
For seven years before that time, 150 of them 
had been employed by the Geneva and Paris 
Bible Societies, and their sales of the Scriptures, 
at reduced prices, gradually increased, and in 
the year 1835 amounted to nearly 45,000 copies. 
But these colporteurs had circulated religious 
tracts as well as the Bible, and the committee 
in Earl-street considered this not to be desirable. 
Out of 100 persons who applied to Monsieur de 
P., the agent in Paris, to become colporteurs, 
he carefully selected forty-four, and in four 
months they sold 45,000 copies. In the next 
year, there were sold more than 100,000 copies; 
and the number circulated during fifteen years 
by colporteurs, in France alone, amounts in all 


| to almost seventeen hundred thousand copies ! 


These colporteurs now traverse the continent 
of Europe,—a band of humble but zealous and 
valiant soldiers of the Cross. They carry with 


|them the “Sword of the Spirit,” and their 


weapon is “ not carnal, but mighty, through God, 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan.” 

From the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic, in Belgium, in Holland, in France, and 
in Germany, they unfurl the gospel banner, and 
wondrous are the tales they tell of its willing re- 
ception among those who would never have 
heard of it but through their means. 
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Some persons were apprehensive that it would 
shock the feelings even of Protestants, to see 
the Scriptures hawked for sale, from door to 
door; others feared it would so irritate the 
Roman Catholics, as to provoke collision ; but 
all these fears have “come to nought.” The cir- 
culation of the holy Scriptures, in these countries, 
was a thing to be accomplished ; and God has 
watched over his own work from the beginning. 
His blessing has never fora moment forsaken 
the faithful laborers, and they have truly to re- 
joice over what they have been enabled to do in 
his strength and name. 


A colporteur carries his books in a leathern 
bag slung over his shoulder. He makes the sale 
of the Bible his only employment. It is not by 
once offering it that he sells it, and he is often 
obliged to wait patiently the result of repeated 
visits and conversations. 


It is calculated that one of these excellent | 


men offered the Scriptures, and spoke of their 
contents, to more than 200,000 persons. He 
had been colporting eleven years before he died, 
and sold at least 18,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
His name was Osée Derbecq, and he labored in 
Belgium. The Bible Society never had a more 
faithful servant. His whole soul was absorbed 
in his work ; his deep piety and profound humili- 
ty, made him a welcome visitor wherever he 
went; and many persons who had persecuted 
him, afterwards became his warmest friends. 
His discussions with the Roman Catholic priests 
and their adherents were full of holy boldness 
and faithful testimony to the grace of God. 


A colporteur, who visited one of his old fields 
of labor, wrote thus: ‘ Derbecq had been here, 
and had penetrated, as everywhere else, into the 
most humble cabin. Every moment my heart is 
pained at the thought of his death, when I see 
the esteem in which he is held by the inhabi- 
tants of this province, who have been a long 
while waiting his return.”’ 


In more than one locality, where there is now 


a flourishing congregation, he was the sower of | 
the seed. In June, 1847, he fell into consump- 
tion, but he continued his work till September, 
1848, though in much bodily suffering. At last 
he procured an ass to carry his books, himself 
walking by its side as long ashe could. He 
died at the age of forty-two, and his death made 

a strong impression on those around him, for it 
was full of bliss. Many attended his funeral. 
He was called the “ king of colporteurs,”’ and it 
may be truly said, he died a martyr to the 
Bible Society’s work. 

It has been thought by the committee, that 
this year of Jubilee, a season of which Isaiah 
speaks as the acceptable year of the Lord among 
the Jews, and which was to be a season of “ com- 
forting all that mourn,” is a very suitable occa- 
sion for commencing a fund which shall meet 
the necessities of some humble and retired, 
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but laborious and devoted, servants of Christ, 
like Osée Derbecq. 

The colporteurs being always chosen from 
their earnest and undoubted piety, it is almost 
certain that each of the seventeen hundred thou- 
sand Bibles we have spoken of has been ac- 
companied by a prayer. They have all likewise 
been sold, not given, and will therefore, probably, 
be more ‘carefully preserved. Seven-eighths of 
them have been of the version of De Sacy, sold 
in France, proving that the work has been 
carried on especially among Roman Catholics. 
Alas! many of these bibles have possibly been 
burnt, but perhaps the greater part have been 
preserved. Qur colporteurs frequently report 
that they have been in districts in France where 
the New Testament is to be met with in almost 
every house; and not a month passes in which 
one or the other does not discover, in various 
parts of the country, some few individuals or 
whole families who unite for the purpose of 
reading the Bible or Testament, to their great 
comfort. 

One very remarkable fact concerning the col- 
porteurs is this, that, with but few exceptions, 
they have formerly been Roman Catholics, and 
have become zealous friends of the Bible through 


| reading copies of the Scripture purchased by 


themselves of some colporteurs. There are con- 
tinual changes upon the staff, as it is called,— 
from 280 to 300 individuals having been em- 


ployed since the British and Foreign Bible 


Society took up the work, and among these there 
have been scarcely a dozen who have not proved 
equal to the requirements of their calling. All 
the rest have, in zeal, devotion, and fidelity, been 
ornaments to the gospel; and in the esteem of 
the public generally, the name of co/porteur 
signifies a man of order and of peace, as well as 


ia ‘good and upright man. 


~ SS 


Sometimes the French colporteurs are ad- 
dressed in this way: “ As for you, you are men 
of the Bible ; you never speak of anything else: 
| you ay are not men of this world. Whether 
Louis } Napoleon or Louis Phillippe sits upon the 
throne, it matters very little to you; you are 
comical fellows; you seem as if you belong 
neither to the republic, the empire, nor anything 
else, and, to look at you, and listen to you, one 
might almost say that God is always before you, 
and that it is He who governs. How is this ? 
Explain yourselves.”’ 

And then they do explain themselves: they 
stand by many a dying bed, and are brought 
into sympathy with many a strange and solemn 
scene ; they sow the good seed through the field 
of the world, and they often reap, years: afterwards, 
the seed they have sown. 

The work of the colporteur was never intend- 
ed to interfere. with the work of the collectors 
for Bible Associations, whether at home or abroad. 
It consists in selling Bibles at once, a8 many as 
he can in a day. The work of the Bible-collector 
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is, as we have seen, to receive the weekly penny 
from those who at one time can spare no more. 
It is carried on, of late years, very chiefly by 
associations of ladies, who find many an op- 
ortunity of doing good, both to the souls and 
the bodies of those whom they thus repeatedly 
visit. Both orders of agency are excellent ; and 
both are found necessary, even in England. 

In 1845, it was thus reported: “ The county 
of Radnor containing a population of 25,000, 
has only five Bible Societies within its limits ; 
and of these five, two have little more than an 
existence in name. A well-chosen colporteur 
commenced his operations at the close of harvest, 
in one of five districts into which the county was 
divided, and within forty-six days he sold, at 
cost prices, in the eight parishes comprised in 
the district, one thousand and eighty-five Bibles 
and Testaments, among a population of 5804, 
being in the proportion of a copy to every family. 
He wasa man of good muscular strength, as well 
as piety ; he walked about fourteen miles a day: 
the farmers and laborers purchased with avidity, 
sometimes to the extent of a copy for every in- 
dividual capable of reading ; all were astonished 
at the cheapness of the Books, and many were 
the blessings implored on those by whom ‘he was 
employed.” 

Notwithstanding all the Bibles that have been 
supplied in England, experience proves, that 
this history of the county of Radnor, in 1845, 
would be repeated, by the use of the same 
agency, in many an extensive tract of country 
and in many a lonely hamlet, even in this year 
1853.—The Book and its Story. 


MEDITERRANEAN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


The Mediterranean Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany is on the point of despatching their cable, 
which is shortly to complete the telegraph com- 
munication between London and Algiers. It 
will be remembered that last year 110 miles of 
cable were sent out from England, and laid down 
between Spezzia and the most northern point of 
Corsica. For this section of the line 90 miles 
of cable, weighing eight tons to the mile, and 
containing six insulate d wires were required ; 
the remainder was taken to the straits between 
Corsica and Sardinia, and twelve miles were laid 
down there, the communication having meantime 
been completed along the Island of Corsica by 
land. The remainder, which had been sent out 
to secure a sufficient quantity, was then brought 
home (in length about eight miles) and spliced 
to the cable just about to be sent out. The 
communication being now complete from London 
to Cagliari in the south of Sardinia, and the 
line from Algiers to Cape Bonan, on the African 
coast, having been opened last January, nothing 
is now wanted to complete the work and come 
under the guarantee mentioned above than a 
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submarine cable from Cape Spartivento, adjoin- 
ing Cagliari, to Bonan. This is the cable now 
lying coiled in the hold of the ship Result, 1700 
tons register, belonging to Mr. Green, of Black- 
wall, and commanded by Mr. Knell, the same 
gentleman who conducted the previous operation 
so successfully 

This cable is the largest and the heaviest, be- 
sides being the longest, ever laid down. It is 
150 miles long, each mile weighing 8 tons, and 
the whole cable weighing 1200 tons. This is 
exclusive of 12 miles of lighter cable, sent with 
it to avoid all chance of deficiency. Its storage 
demands the greatest care, owing to the enormous 
weight, and the circumstance that it is all in one 
piece. Seventy-one miles of it have been put in 
the lower hold, forty-two miles in the orlop deck, 
thirty miles in ’tween decks, seven miles in the 
after hold, and the twelve spare miles of what is 
called small cable, although it weighs five tons 
to the mile, tween decks, and every 
one of these portions has to be shored at very 
short interval, to prevent the movement of the 
cable. Altogether, the weight which will be 
sent in this vessel will be 1,960 tons—a weight 
which Captain Knell informed us with pride 
only made her draw 22 feet 5 inches of water. 
In laying down the last portion of the cable, 
that between Spezzia and Corsica, it took five 
days, including the stoppages that had to take 
place in cutting the cable, and going round to 
lay the short lengths between Corsica and 
Sardinia. It is expected that the present cable 
will be laid down in four days. 

The Mediterranean Telegraph Company an- 
ticipate that in two years and a half they will 
have a direct communication with Bombay, and 
thence by telegraphs already at work in the 
presidencies of Calcutta ; and they consider this 
line they are just about to complete as only the 
preliminary step to this result. Their proposed 
line, joining the one at present open to Cagliari 
at Cape Spartivento, will first be taken to Malta, 
and thence direct under the Mediterranean to 
Alexandria. This will be an immense distance ; 
984 miles of submarine cable, without a station ; 
from Alexandria to Suez, by land, 248 miles ; 
another submarine cable under the Red Sea to 
Aden, with two stations, Cosiri and Liddah, 
1,552 miles, and from Aden to Bombay, with 
stations at the Kooria Moorta Islands and Rasal- 
had, 1,000 miles. 

When this undertaking is completed, the com- 
munication with Calcutta, which now takes an 
average of thirty-six days, will be reduced toa 
few minutes. Professor Faraday, about two 
years ago, called the attention of telegraph 

companies to the fact that there was great diffi- 
culty in sending any communication through a 
greater length of wire than 300 miles ; but some 
time since Mr. Brett has been experimenting, 
with a view to overcome this difficulty, and has 
perfectly succeeded in doing so. By connecting 
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each individual wire in this coil of six, and also, my distress resulted, not to mention a tendency 
those belonging to another cable intended for an| to nausea, from a dreadful headache, a tightness 
American company, he was enabled to experi-! across the chest, a faint taste of blood in m 


ment on a length of 1,250 miles with perfect 
success, and he has prepared a new instrument 
for use with wires of great length.—Zondon 
Daily News. 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

Of the rest of our ascent, the most redoubt- 
able part is the “terrible Mur de la Céte.” 
Before, however, we had reached this last great 
danger, fresh wonders had been revealed to us, 
and one cheering friend had appeared. Along 
the right side of the stifling snow valley through 
which we defiled, great menacing masses of ice 
leant out from the mountain wall, threatening 
to fall without the warning of an instant; and 
huge cornices of snow, garnished with a pendant 
fringe of icicles, beetled over its brow, “ hanging 
suspended in such nice equipoise,” that the dis- 
turbing vibration of even a whisper might bring 
them down to overwhelm us in destruction. 
How silently we passed them under! But the 
cheering friend, who was he? Never more 
truly came ‘joy in the morning,” than after 
the “heaviness” of that “night” of toil; never 
was a sign of hope more heartily welcomed, than 
was the rose-red flame caught by first one snowy 
summit, then by another, till all were aglow. 
Yes! the “troops of stars’ that had “ visited, 
all night,” the crown of the Sovran Blanc, now 
paled their ineffectual fires, for a mightier than 
they was come ; not visible himself—at least not 
visible to us—to the higher summits the sun 
had long ago showed himself, “filling their 
countenance with rosy light.’”’ How we blest 
his beams! what joy to see the tide of day de- 
scending, whence we had watched it gradually 
gathered up the night before ! 

As may well be believed, we were in no mood 
for views, while climbing the dreadful ice-pre- 
cipice which Albert Smith has rendered so well 
known by all. But even now we could not but 
be conscious that to our left was the reverse of 
that incomparable scene which hundreds behold 


every summer from the island-rock in the glacier | face !”” 


of Léchaud, where each summer unveils its pro- 
fusion of Alpine blossoms, and that from its 
fountain on the Col du Géant, the eye could 


mouth, and a sensation of dryness perfectly inde- 
scribable. Every breath of air stirred up little 
grains of hard snow or hail, and peppered the 
scores which it gashed in the skin by way of 
keeping them well open. My eyes, too, smarted 
excessively; and, to judge from the appearance 
of the guides near me, I must have looked 
thoroughly dried up, pinched and gaunt. We 
were now connected in little divisions, one ama- 
teur in the centre of each; for as we were all, 
without exception, continually throwing our- 
selves on the snow from fatigue and most op- 
pressive drowsiness, and as one wished to move 
on a step or two, while another perhaps wanted 
his rest, it was found that one long line would 
never suit the caprices of all parties. One of 
the guides gave us a good deal of trouble. He 
threw himself down, and was asleep in no time 
at all; a few seconds were allowed him, but it 
was found that he did not show the least sign 
of rousing himself, so we had to do it for him. 
A gentle, and then a very ungentle pull or two 
had no effect whatever; then it came to belabor- 
ing him with a pole; eventually, several poles 
were united in one operation ; and it was only 
after a most sound bastinado that any signs of 
life appeared. He begged and prayed to be left 
altogether—at all events for one wink more. 
But as the result of such indulgence might be 
nothing less than fatal, of course his request was 
denied, and he had to move on. 

It was now my turn to come to a dead stop. I 
declared that a minute or two I must have. The 
guides, nothing loath for a stop themselves, al- 
lowed it. I resisted all temptation to sleep, but 
took a good rest (crowding as much repose as 
would go into the shortest time), and had a good 
pull at some vin ordinaire. My companion in 
front—he was behind me a short time before— 
came meanwhile to have a look at my prostrate 
form. ‘Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ you 
are very ill, you must go back, and rather than 
you should damage yourself, I will go with you. 
Why, my dear fellow, you are quite black in the 
Now I had rested, was refreshed, and 
was beginning to “range myself,” so J thanked 
him for his sympathy, and I am sure it could not 
have been more generonsly given. Then I look- 


wander far down the noblest perhaps of glacier-| ed into Ais face, and after what I saw there, it 


streams, till a bend conveyed it from our sight. 
Nature here requires indeed no associations to 
add to her charms; but certainly no inconside- 
rable interest was added by the recollection that 


we looked on the scene of De Saussure’s grand- 
est exploit, his seventeen days’ bivouac on the 


Jol du Géant ; of Professor Forbes’ chief labors ; 


of the bold achievement of two English ladies, 
whose names are to the peasants of Chamouni 
All this 
time I suffered excessively. The chief part of’ lapse luckily ensued. I had, I believe, suffered 


still a wonder and an astonishment. 


yas my turn to bealarmed. So I said something 
about “the pot calling the kettle black,” and re- 
marked to him that Ais complexion had become 
amazingly darker too. I pulled off one of my 
fur gloves, and perceived that its color tallied 
with that of his face exactly. However, we 
were again on the move, and I can hardly tell 
why, but all at once my pain seemed to go, and 
I considerably astonished the guides by helping 
to pull, instead of being pulled myself. No re- 
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more than any wiothar of the amateurs, with ‘the 
exception of Albert Smith, on the Mur de la 
Cote, but during the last three-quarters of an 
hour, and on the top, I was as fresh and up to 
the mark as any, and had all my appreciation 
about me. Albert Smith so amusingly describes 
his own sensations about this time, that all no 
doubt remember them well; but I must say for 
him, what he has not said for himself, that his 
pluck was unflinching and indomitable. For 
there he was suffering acutely, scarcely able to 
move a leg. Several guides in double line had 
attached to him a couple of ropes, and were pull- 
ing him along just in the same way as in lan 


the great bulls at Nineveh. 
indeed, and was quite insensible when I poured | 
a glass of champagne down his throat. This 
might have been a hazardous experiment, but it 
certainly revived him. 

And now for the Calotte of Mont Blane. His 
great, shining, icy dome! I felt that success 
was certain, and my spirits rose accordingly; but 
the last climb was a tough, a slow,and a danger- 
ous one. A slip on the glistening dome would 
have hurried you to invisible destruction; and 
here every single step had to be hewn into the 
ice, one notch for the hand, another for the foot. 
Zig-zag we went, the guide preceding me having 
his feet generallyon a level with my head. The 
cold was intense, though not so severe as earlier 
inthe day. The work of hewing the ice was of 
course most laborious, and each guide had to 
take his turn in relieving the bearer of the adze. 
Crunch, crunch it went, and down came a wedge 
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ard's book you see the removal effected of one of in every respect that could be conceived ; not the 


} 


| solemn, unutterable, 
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The top may be about one hundred yards long, 
by half that breadth; and has been very well 
described by Auldjo as not unlike the half of a 
pear cut longitudinally and placed on the flat 
part. At least we found it so. What others 
may have found it, or may find it, I cannot pre- 
tend to describe ; for the snow and ice must be 
continually changing their conformation in obe- 
dience to the action of the sun, the winds, the 
| rains, and other physical causes. But the view, 
|the view, was it worth seeing? Ay! worth a 
life to see. At least I confess to have thought 
so. Beit remembered that the circumstances 
under which we saw it were the most favorable 


He looked very ill | least important of these being a perfect capacity, 


as far as health went, of appreciating what we 
saw. And I would that my tongue could utter 
the thoughts that arose in me; I would that I 
could give even a faint idea of the feelings which 
thrilled us; of the ebon-black sky; of the ever- 
lasting mountains; of the limitless distance; of 
the flood of light which smote with all their 
might through the senses. And yet I have not 
mentioned the most impressive fact of all: the 
thron- 

Far 


‘expressive silence,” 
ed here amidst her ancient solitary realm. 


| and wide she flung the virtue of her omnipotent 


| spell, and so long, it seemed, had she brooded 


that she at once overcame any profane attempt 
to deny her influence. In plain words, the re- 
sistance of the air—here consisting of but half 
its density below—was so slight that sound could 
with difficulty be produced, ‘‘and when one spake 
unto his fellow,” the lotus-eaters’ fate entranced 


of ice rolling between your feet, passed through | him, for “ his voice was thin as voices from the 


the line, and was out of 


sight in a second. 


Bright and glistening morsels, as well they might | municating, 


be, for we were now surmounting his crown, and 
these were great gems from the flashing diadem | 
of the monarch of the Alps! Naturally 
slow mode of progression, these constant halts, 
gave plenty of time to catch peeps at the open- 
ing glories of the view; but I saw that our time 
was propitious, and rest:a'ned myself as much 
ag possible from anticipating the magnificent 
burst which I knew awaited me. Indeed other 


this | 


thoughts thronged upon me one after another | 


with such overwhelming rapidity that I had no 
need to look, in order to employ the time. 

At last I looked up. I sawa pole or two stuck 
in the hard granular snow. I sawa guide or 
two lying down, and I saw a bright face and a 
hand stretched out widely to seize mine. There 
was nothing above us but the ebon sky. We 
stood on the stainless summit of Europe. Our 
shadows fell westward down on to the top of 
Mont Blane! Was it possible? 
What a shaking of hands, what an utterance of 
mutual congratulations, roared out, but faintly 
heard, satisfied us of our personal identity, of the 
wality of the fact! Last of all up came Albert 
Smith, he sank on the snow perfectly exhausted. 


Was itadream ? | 


lsolemn harmony of 
| truth with one discordant accent 





grave.” In truth this was not a time for com- 

but for receiving impressions, re- 
| ce iving them humbly yet eagerly from the silent 
Hi ips of Great Nature herself. And in what a 
| elorious way did she utter forth truth after truth 
to the most impassive ear! How impossible 
was it for a miserable mortal to dare disturb her 
power, of beauty, and of 
, however faint 
—with one thought, but of herself! 

It is not without a great effort that I can bring 
myself to relate any details of what we perceived 
—perceived, not only saz—for perceptions pour- 
ed in at every sense—every sense preternaturally 
sharpened to receive them. But I will do so, 


alas! how inadequately. 
To begin with the only higher thing—for want 
lof a fitter word—than ourselves. The sky. lt 


was cloudless, but black, ebon-black. We had 
in fact approached to a height so exalted in the 
atmosphere that enfolds our globe, that the limit- 
less black void beyond it became visible ; the 
empty, lightless space—too pure for light itself! 
A certain system of education and knowledge 
has been compared to the sun, “ which, as it 
shineth and revealeth the terrestrial globe, ob- 
seureth and concealeth the celestial.” ut as 
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there is another and a truer knowledge, which 
does not this at all, so physically “the case 
was reversed with us—with some of us, that is; 
my eyes, | ees must have been too filmy to 
see it. In plain words, although, of course, it 
was now brilliant daylight, the stars overhead 
were not invisible to some of our party. This 
fact has more than once been observed by others ; 
of the veracity of my informants I have no rea- 
son to doubt. To them, at least, the sun which 
revealed the glories of the earth beneath, 
concealed not the starry glories of the heavens 
above. 

We have now examined the icy crown on 
which we stand, seeming to behold the world— 
we have cast a fearful glance upwards at the 
vaulted canopy of the heavens, let us cast our 
eyes downwards on the earth—the earth at our 
feet. And before we can look forth from the 
“ undisturbed and lone serenity” of our watch- 
ing-place, let us first disburden ourselves of the 
thousand feelings which agitate us. Let us quell 
the bursting emotions of triumph which trans- 
ported us, triumph shared by all our party. For 
together we had trained, together we had looked 
with vague mysterious awe on this silent, spirit- 
like form of lightness far, far away ; together we 
had toiled and toiled in light and darkness, by 
menacing rocks, over fearful crevasses, beneath 
overhanging precipices, along fields of snow, up 
walls of ice, together we stood in triumph. The 
toil was forgotten. Can the victory ever be so? 
I thought, too, of the great and good De Saus- 
sure, and other brave hearts—none braver, none 
better than he, though—who had stood where I 
stood then. It was something to be where he 
had been. So even that unearthly spot has its 
recollections now. I thought, too, sadly of those 
who had perished in the attempt. I thought 
how little any one at home, then sitting at 
breakfast, could im: igine where, not on but above 
earth I was. Other x thoughts, however, were 
predominant, but I dare not tell them here; 
questions in the play may hint them,— 

See’st thou how far thou art from earth ! 
See’st thou 
How near to heaven ! 

If it was dificult to determine then what to 
look at first, how difficult to fix a point to com- 
mence a description now ! 

No painting can adequately express action, 
and no language can even feebly depict a view. 
It may in succession enumerate the parts of it, 
but wherein consists the very soul of the view 
but in the simultaneous impression of all its parts 
on the eye? If this be true of any view, how 
must it apply to such an oneas this! All that 
language can hope to do in such a case, is to ex- 
presssomewhat of the effect produced onthe mind 
of the beholder. Let us attempt a word-picture, 
as none other can be supplied. 

The black color of the sky above us shaded 
itself off insensibly till it rested on the extremest 


| 4 pause of passing thought. 
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verge of the horizon. The blue here was denied 
an ‘immediate contact with the circle of the 
earth by a faint, curling, blush mist, far, far 
away, “girdled round the gleaming world ;” 
while the position which we occupied seemed to 
be the centre of all things. 

And so, to compare great things with small, 
we stood, as it were, on the central boss of a 
mighty shield, richly carved and crusted in the 
centre, chastened and flattened in the mid dis. 
tance, level as a circling ocean, or nearly so, at 
the outer rim—the whole shield being, like 
the shields of Homeric heroes, ‘ equal on every 
side.” And as on such a shield, too, silver- 
studded, first one nail and then another might 
catch the light and glitter the most brightly— 
so mountain after mountain, peak after peak, and 
pinnacle after pinnacle, by turns gleamed pre- 
eminent around below us. 

In our own immediate vicinity, what a glitter- 
ing array of domes and spires clustered close 
under the great central dome of ice on which we 
stood, not one, however, aspiring to approach its 
proud supremacy. To the east they stretched 
in glorious succession. The Aiguilles du Midi, de 
Blaitiere, the Grandes Zorasses, the Charmoz, and, 
across the Mer de Glace, the magnificent Aiguille 
Verte, fenced about with its countless inferior 
needles, were the nearest giants, and all belong- 
ing to the proper group of Mont Blane. But in- 
numerable other aiguilles and domes succeeded 
in apparently unbroken line from these, till they 
ended in the gigantic pyramid of the Matter 
Horn and Monte Rosa, bright with her triple- 
clustered pinnacles. This was the centre of the 
view, including the limits of the Pennine chain, 
beginning with the king, ending with the queen 
of the Alps. On the other side, the western con- 
tinuation of our immediate chain, it was curious 
to look far down on the Dome du Gofité—that 
dome which from its height and advanced posi- 
tion seems to the traveller at Chamouni to be the 
culminating summit of the range, towering above 
the calotte of Mont Blanc itself. In fact, the 
opinion of the relative heights of most of the 
mountains of which our sight had judged, had to 
undergo a thorough reformation. As to the Bre- 
vent, of which we have talked, it looked the 
merest ploughed ridge. 

But how gloriously were these magnificent 
jewels, these soaring peaks, set! F ields of snow 
and rivers of ice were the basement in which 
were built their strong foundations, from which 
they sprang towards heaven; and then lower 
down still than these appeared the humble green 
valleys, parted lengthways by the silver threads 
of rivers. 

One spot to the east demanded and deserves 
We could not see 
the exact position, for a peak intervenes, but the 
guides pointed with their fingers to where stands, 
amid perpetual snows and ‘thawless frosts, the 
ancient house of true, active, beneficent religion, 
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the Héspice of the Great St. Bernard. From 
that sacred spot, morning, noonday, and evening, 
winter and summer alike, the hymn of men 
mingles with the grand chorus of Nature, and as 
unfailing as the voice of praise is the painful and 
unwearied benevolence which rescues the bewil- 
dered traveller from the snows—if alive, to 
partake of freely-given hospitality—if dead to be 
where numbers have been placed before, in the 
awful “morgue,” to be identified by chance 
passing friends. There they stand, a ghastly 
company, staring with sightless eye-balls, as if 
straining to descry through the drifting snow- 
storm the approaching helper—to hear through 
the howling blast the deep bay of the noble 
hound. Meet helpers they for such men! And 
they came—the Monk and the hound came— 
but too late for them! The frost has preserved 
them, each in the very attitude in which he 
looked his !ast. 
‘To be continued.) 


PORTUGUESE EMIGRANTS IN ILLINOIS. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can, writing from Springfield, Ill., gives the fol- 


that section : 
In a short ramble on the outskirts of this city 


cottage houses, in several clusters. They were 
the dwellings of the Portuguese emigrants. You 
will recollect that, five years since, some three 
hundred and fifty Portuguese emigrants—origi- 
nally from Madeira, later from Trinidad—reached 
this city, under the care of the Presbyterian 
Mission Society of New York. 

Many of them had been rich, and were 
exiles from Madeira on account of their reli- 
gious (Protestant) opinioas. They had been 
reduced to poverty—were compelled to emigrate 








to the British island of Trinidad—there, in suf- 
fering, applied to their Christian friends in New | 
York—were brought thither, and afterwards 
sent to this city. A great portion of them re-| 
mained here, some went to Jacksonville and Wa- 
verly. They were without means, and were sus- 
tained for some time by the kindly assistance of 
our citizens, until they had, to some extent, 
learned our habits, and were enabled to support 
themselves by their industry; and they never 
refused honorable and laborious employments. 
These Portuguese are essentially a different 
race from Germans, Irish, Scotch or Americans. 
They are very industrious, very prudent, making 
a five cent piece go as far as possible in the pro- 
curement of the necessaries of life. We never 
see them at the police court. Crime is not 
charged upon them. They are unobtrusive in 
their manners, strict in their attendance at 
church, where they appear dressed with scrupu- 
lows neatness. They are willing and desirous at 
all times to labor, but at the largest prices they 
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ean obtain. The result of all is, that, in their 
unpretending condition, they are a highly pros- 
perous people. 

Most of those with families now own lots and 
houses. They have built, also, a very respecta- 
ble church. They occasionally make remittances 
to their distressed friends yet remaining upon 
the Island of Madeira. Indeed, they are a pros- 
perous people, and show what can be done here 
by a virtuous class of laborers, who are willing 
to labor, indulge in no idleness, are prudent, 
and use all the savings that they can possibly 
make to secure them the comforts of ‘ home- 
steads.”’ 

The Portuguese yet remain a distinct people. 
The older ones, unable to speak our language, 
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| will keep up this distinction while they live. 


Gradually, and at a distant day, they will be 
mixed among us—absorbed in our population. 


Tue State Rerorm Scoot or MAssacuu- 
seTTs.—There are 570 boys now in the State Re- 
form School of Massachusetts. More than 200 have 
been apprenticed since the spring, and but one 


| boy has run away from the school the past year. 
lowing account of the Portuguese emigrants in | 


About 140 boys are employed making shoes, 


500 pairs of which are made daily. A contract 


| was made a year ago for all the shoes manufac- 
last evening, I was struck with the large num-/ tured in five years. 


ber of small, neat and comfortably appearing | 


Nearly 100 boys are em- 
ployed in sewing and knitting, and 150 more 
are hired by the State Agricultural Society, while 
others are employed in various ways, in door and 
out. A more healthy set of boys cannot be 
found in the State. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber is so large, not one is on the sick list. The 
moral influence of the school is excellent, and a 
large number will hereafter rejoice that they were 
sent there. 


AFFLICTION. 
What is affliction? The rod 
By a merciful Father given, 
To lead our earth-bound souls to God, 
To mansions purchased by the blood 
Of his only Son in Heaven. 


When is Affliction? ’Tis found 
In sickness and cheerful health ; 
When joy and peace in our homes abound, 
And troops of friends our path surround ; 
la poverty or in wealth. 


Where is Affliction? (where not?) 
In the halls of the rich and proud; 
In the regal palace and humble cot; 
In earth’s most distant and barren spot; 
In the forest and city crowd. 


Whence is Affliction? See! 
'Tis thy Father's gracious hand 
That fills thy cup with agony, 
The cup He has tasted once for thre 
To Him surrendered stand. 


Why is Affliction? To wean 
Our hearts from earthly love, 
To teach us on Him alone to lean, 
And strive for joys as yet unseen, 
Prepared for us above, 
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Then, mourner, weep no more: 

Thou sbalt thy loved ones meet, 
When a few days or years are o’er, 
And with them worship and adore, 

Around thy Saviour’s feet, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Wash- 
ington, from Bremen and Southampton, arrived at 
New York on the 27th ult., and the America, from 
Liverpool, at Boston on the 28th, bringing dates to 
the 12th and 15th respectively. 

On the 8th, an assault, preceded by a terrific 
bombardment, was made upon the defences of Se- 
bastopol, and the French, after six repulses, gain- 
ed possession of the Malakoff. Attacks by three 
ether divisions, English and French, were made 
simultaneously on the great and little Redan, and 
the central battery, but they were all unsuccessful. 
The slaughter was terrible, but no official state- 
ments of the loss have yet beenreceived. During 
the'following night, the Russians evacuated the for- 
tifications and the town south of the harbor, after 
blowing up the defences, sinking or burning all 
their vessels, and firing the town, leaving but a 
heap of smouldering ruins. They continued to 
occupy the works on the north side of the harbor, 
and had destroyed the bridge after crossing it. The 
fleet destroyed is said to have amounted to 108 
ships, carrying 2200 guns. In regard to the ulti- 
mate effect of this event, all is conjecture. 

In the sea of Azoff, the Allies have done great 
damage to the Russian vessels and merchandize 
along the coast. 

In Asia, Omar Pasha was expected at Trebizond 
with a reinforcement of 20,000 men, and, it was 
said, intended to make a diversion to Kertcus and 
Teflis. Kars was still invested. 

France —An attempt to assassinate the Empe- 
ror was made on the 8th ult., by firing two small 
pistols at a carriage in which he was supposed to 
be, but which contained only the ladies of honor 
of the Empress, none of whom were injured. The 
individual who fired the pistols proves to be in- 
sane, and will be sent toa !unatic hospital. 

Spain.—Carlist bands are said to be on the in- 
crease in Catalonia, and the government intends 
sending another General to take the command of 
that province. 

Denmark.—The American Minister at Copen- 
hagen has given notice of the intention of our gov- 
ernment to terminate the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and Den- 
mark, and to refuse the payment of the duties on 
vessels passing through the Sound. The Danish 
government, in reply, declares that it considers the 
right to levy such duties as wholly independent of 
the treaty, the latter merely regulating the rate to 
be levied on American vessels; and that the defi- 
nitive extinction of the treaty would cause the ves- 
sels of the United States passing the Sound, to be 
treated as those of non-favored nations. I[t ex- 
presses a hope that overtures will be made to it 
fora new treaty. calculated to maintain the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries. Austria is 
said to have offered her mediation to Denmark, 
and the latter will probably propose, as a compro- 
mise, to lower the Sound dues generally. 

EncLanp.—The weather was fine for harvest, 
and a cousiderable quantity of grain had been 
gathered. The quality of that brought to market 
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is various. In Scotland and Ireland, owing to 
long-continued rain, it is feared that the crop will 
fall short of an average, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. The prices of grain generally had rather an 
upward tendency The potato disease prevailed 
to some extent, both in England and the south of 
[reland. 

Some of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland 
are exerting their influence to check emigration to 
this country, on the ground of the hostility to their 
religious faith manifested here, and the numerous 
influences tending to draw the emigrant from it. 

CenTRAL America.—Colonel Kinney is stated 
to have been elected Governor of San Juan and 
the adjacent territory, and has published an inav- 
gural proclamation, in which he intimates thatthe 
difficulties with the Transit Company will be set- 
tled by amicable negotiation, and holds out the 
idea that the United States Congress, at its next 
session, will make reparation for the damages sus- 
tained by the bombardment of Greytown. From 
subsequent accounts, the ‘ election’ appears to have 
been conducted chiefly, if not wholly, by Kin- 
ney’s own party. He is publishing a paper at San 
Juan called the ‘ Centra] American.” 

Mexico.—Accounts have been received to the 
19th, ult. Carrera, the Provisional President, had 
abdicated, and a council had been appointed, ‘re- 
presenting the garrison which had unconstitu- 
tionally adopted the “plan of Ayutla,” thus 
avoiding a collision between the army and the ci- 
vilians. Anarchy, however, was feared, as no ac- 
tual government existed. The plan of Ayutla, 
agreed on at that place by the revolutionary leaders, 
contemplates a federal government similar to that 
of the United States. 

Later.—The steamship Pacific arrived at New 
York on the 3d inst., with intelligence from Liver- 
pool to the 22d ult., but the news is not important, 
consisting mainly of details of that brought by the 
previous arrivals, 

Domestic.—The shock of an earthquake was 
felt along the California coast on the 2Ist of eighth 
month, and was quite severe at San Francisco. 
rhe board of examiners appointed to pass on the 
warrants of the Comptroller of San Francisco, 
have rejected nearly $2,000,000, many of them 
being forgeries, but the most, illegal issues 

The cooler weather has caused an abatement of 
the fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth. Ata meet- 
ing of the physicians of the former place on the 
25th ult., it was decided that, should the weather 
continue as it then was, the hospital should be 
closed on the Ist inst., as the cases would proba- 
bly be few. Still it is advised that absent citizens 
should not be in haste to return, as the new cases 
occurring are of a very malignant type, indica- 
ting that the subsidence of the disease is mainly 
owing to the absence of the population. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia last week 
was 169, 

Wheat is said to be so abundant at the West 
that it is difficult to provide sufficient means of 
transportation on the railroads. A Louisiana pa- 
per states that contracts have been made for large 

| amounts of corn, to be delivered during the win- 
| ter, at 20 cents a bushel. 

The new liquor law of Pennsylvania, forbidding 

| the sale in less measure than a quart, or in any 
quantity without license, and prohibiting the 
granting of license to public houses, restaurants, 
&c., went into effect on the Ist inst., 





